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APRIL. 


I opEn wide the portals of the Spring 
To welcome the procession of the flowers, 
With the gay banners, and the birds that sing 
Their song of songs from their aérial towers. 
LONGFELLOW. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A ONE-SIDED GAME. 


BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


“WOHNNY! Johnny! come around the corner, 
] and see my trap. Now look a-here! I am 

just going to have some prime fun to-mor- 
row morning. .This string goes under the steps,— 
so,—and across the sidewalk, and fastened down 
here out of sight. Nobody would notice it. Now 
see, I am under the steps; and, when anybody 
comes along that I want to see dance, I just watch 
till they step between the strings.” 

The speaker paused to look for admiration in 
his companion’s face. But Johnny looked trou- 
bled. 

“You might throw somebody down and hurt 
him,” said he. 

“Pooh! I guess folks can stand a little funning 
April Fool’s day,” was the reply. “Of course, I 
wouldn’t spring my trap on a woman or a tot, 
but some of the fellows who think they are 
smarter than anybody else or some one who 
thinks he owns the earth.” 

“T tell you what, Brewster, I wouldn’t like to 
be the one to get into that,” said Johnny. “Are 
you sure they will think it’s fun?” 

“ Johnny Gaines, you go along off home. You 
are a regular girl-boy. Fun! what do I care 
whether they think it’s fun or not? I’m not doing 
it to please them. Don’t a fellow want a little 
fun of his own once in awhile? 

“Going, Johnny? Well, happen around about 
eight o’clock. I’ve got a lot more tricks ready; 
but you are no good, and I’ll keep them to my- 
self.” 

7] : | Brewster went into the house, and Johnny went 

Ursting; : ; oe EON, home; while a third party, unseen by either, smiled 

8 his Bea psi rtolor pl g Z ! f SWAY all over his elfish little face, and danced a noise- 

Toopingcrowdin ii cenaie : AS | less breakdown around the corner. oi suppose I 

On the threshold ’ th h il (NG eye 3 i } can happen around, too,” said he, “if I wasn’t in- 

Joinin in the eee eee e2 vited.” Number three’s name was Mike. 
Ever ane a Pee Gi; Mike was the first one to arrive at the steps in 
“\/bere’s Mother 9 On KWL \ the morning, but he kept well out of sight. 

j 11} Johnny came next; and Brewster, catching sight 

——= of him, ran out in great glee. “I thought you 

would want to see the fun,” said he. But Johnny 
did not look as if he expected to see much fun. 

The “trap” was carefully arranged; and Brew- 
ster crouched under the steps, like an ugly spider 
waiting for its victims. 
pi Several people came that way, but they were 
not to Brewster’s mind. Johnny drew a long 
breath as each one passed by. 

“There!” cried Brewster: “that’s Sally Atkins, 
with a brand-new jacket. Don’t she step high? 
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She thinks she’s finer than any girl in the town.” 
His hand tightened over the twine. 

* Don’t! don’t, Brewster! Not a girl,” begged 
Johnny, pulling the boy’s arm. 

“J will if I have a mind to,” snapped Brewster. 

Let me alone.” But just then he glanced up the 
street, and saw an elegant young man coming. 

“ The airs that fellow puts on!” said Brewster, 
scornfully. Look at the way he swings that cane! 
How he stares at every house, as if he never had 
seen such a sight before! Ill snap him up in 
good shape.” 

Meanwhile Mike was not idle, and a furious bark- 
ing came from the back yard. Brewster dropped 
his line, and made all speed to the back yard. 

Nothing could he see but Prince barking at the 
fence. So he ran back to his hiding-place, breath- 
less for fear of losing his game. The elegant 
young man was just about passing over the trap. 
Brewster gave the string a great jerk, and then 
something happened that surprised him, and 
stunned him so that he could not think for a mo- 
ment. Instead of the elegant young man going 
down, he went down backward, and banged his 
head against the stone-work with such force that 
he was nearly senseless. 

As soon as he could sit up, he began to groan 
with pain and rage. He called for Johnny, but no 
one answered. He crawled out, and looked in all 
directions; but no Johnny could he discover. 

But Mike, who had seen Johnny examining the 
cords fastened on the outside of the walk while 
Brewster was in the back yard, understood what 
had happened a great deal better than Brewster 
did. Mike sat down in his safe hiding-place 
around the corner, and hugged his knees and 
chuckled. Johnny, with his hands curled up in 
his jacket sleeves, walked home on tiptoe. 

Later in the day Brewster called at Johnny’s. 
‘I wish you had been around this morning,” he 
said. “You might have caught the chap that 
cut the strings of my trap.” And he rubbed his 
bruised head. 

“But what do you think, Johnny? That young 
man was my Uncle Frederick I have told you so 
much about. He is just home from England. He 
was looking for our house. Great Christopher! if 
I had tripped him up!” 

Brewster persuaded Johnny to go home with 
him, and be introduced to his Uncle Frederick, 
“ the jolliest uncle on record.” 

As Brewster did not feel able to work any more 
of his tricks on account of an unsteady head, 
Johnny felt safe to go with him. 


Just as they got to the steps, there was a queer. 


commotion under their feet. Brewster clutched 
at the air to save his balance, then went down on 
his knees; and Johnny fell over him. 

“Tt’s the trap,—my trap!” said Brewster. 
“Some imp”— Then he stopped talking, and 
gave his attention to getting his feet free of the 
tangle. 

Before the two boys were on their feet again, 
Mike was far down the street, calling, under his 
breath, “April Fool!” 

Brewster limped into the house, groaning at 
every step. He had sprained his ankle and 
bruised both knees. 

“Some imp,” he explained when he got into the 
house, “ sprung one of their wicked traps on us.” 

“J would like to catch a fellow at it!” said Uncle 
Frederick. “Jl warrant he would not care to 
celebrate in that way again.” 

Brewster and Johnny looked at the muscular 
young man, and thought they would not like to be 
caught once. And Brewster, miserable with the 
aches and pains of his bruises and sprained ankle, 
mused as he looked at Uncle Frederick, and con- 
cluded that, after all, a two-sided game was the 
best. 


Every Other Sunday. 


Taste, like an artificial canal, winds through a 
beautiful country ; but its borders are confined 
and its term is limited. Knowledge navigates 
the ocean, and is perpetually on voyage of dis- 
covery. DIsRAELI. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A RONDEL OF HOPE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


We’tt soon have done with frost and snow, 
We soon the flowers of spring shall gain. 
There’ll come the sunshine and the rain, 
And all earth’s lovely things will grow. 


How sweet the miracle to know, 

While Nature doth her plans explain! 
We’ll soon have done with frost and snow, 
We soon the flowers of spring shall gain. 


What hymns of praise to time we owe, 
That doth the law of joy ordain, 

And smiles of love in truth maintain, 

And faith in good on all bestow. 

We'll soon have done with frost and snow! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MOTHER VINCENT’S SURPRISE. 


BY PASCHAL H. COGGINS. 


F course, no one could blame Uncle Charlie 
for stretching himself on the library 
lounge for an afternoon nap; and, as for 

the big screen, why he didn’t put it there at all. 
It was just exactly where Betsy left it when she 
had finished dusting. How in the world could he 
ever guess that Bert and Elsie Georgianna would 
pop themselves down on the floor with their backs 
close up against that very screen to make up 
their plans for the next day? Besides, J don’t 
believe that it had even once occurred to him that 
the next day would be the first of April. 

Nevertheless, the youngsters did settle them- 
selves down not two feet away from the big 
lounge, and were soon up to their ears in their 
whisperings and titterings, and their “Oh, yes, 
let’s,” and “ Do .you suppose he’ll guess?” and no 
end of other mysterious remarks. 

Now it happened that, when they were just 
about three-fifths through with this most secret 
and important consultation, Elsie Georgianna 
chanced to put her hand on the carpet between 
herself and Bert, and her fingers touched some- 
thing rather large and very smooth. 

“Why, here’s a shoe —in the library,” she ex- 
claimed, almost as much surprised as though it 
had been a mud-turtle. 

“And it’s Uncle Charlie’s,” said Bert, who had 
hastily scrambled to his feet. 

“T wonder how ”— 

But just then they both saw that the shoe had 
slipped through beneath the big screen; and, what 
was more surprising, there was a foot init. Elsie 
Georgianna, who was thirteen and nearly two 
months, knew right away that Uncle Charlie had 
done it on purpose; and so, just to get even, she 
untied the shoe laces and set them dangling. Then 
the shoe dodged out of sight as quick as a wink; 
and Uncle Charlie — he was their mamma’s young- 
est brother, and not a very old uncle—said, 
“Gee.” And that’s the way he came to know all 
about the joke they were making up on old Mr. 
Topwell. 

Mr. Topwell was a crabbed old fellow who lived 
around the corner from Bert and Elsie, and passed 
their house every morning and afternoon. No- 
body liked him very much, because he was so 
“vinegar and peppery,” as the children in the 
neighborhood all knew. Only the week before 
he had shouldered Bert roughly to one side, and 


snapped out something about “pavements being 
made to walk on.” 

So, when the children began to explain their 
plan to Uncle Charlie, they became so excited 
that they interrupted each other every three words. 
The joke, which interested their uncle very much, 
—for he said it had been brand-new ever since it 
was first played on Pharaoh’s daughter with the 
baby Moses and the basket and the bulrushes,— 
required a large sheet of beautiful blue wrapping 
paper, some strong red twine, two pasteboard 
boxes, some sawdust, and two or three brickbats. 
Mr. Willis, the druggist, furnished the paper and 
twine; and the rest were no trouble at all. 

When it was all neatly done up, Uncle Charlie 
“hefted” it, and said he’d defy the President of 
the United States to take his solemn oath that it 
wasn’t worth as much as five dollars, or perhaps 
seven; and he advised Bert to hide it in the trunk- 
room that was just across the hall from Uncle 
Charlie’s own room, so that he could see that no- 
body carried it off before morning. He was al- 
most as much excited as the children themselves ; 
but that wasn’t anything new, for he was just 
about as much of a boy as anybody could be and 
keep on being an uncle. 

But you ought to have seen him the next morn- 
ing at breakfast. He talked to their mamma and 
papa about politics and breakfast cereals and things 
like that; and, right while he was speaking, he’d 
wink at Bert or look at Elsie Georgianna in such 
a dreadfully solemn way that they knew well 
enough he was thinking about the package behind 
the big leather trunk. As they were leaving the 
dining-room, he waited until Mr. and Mrs. King 


were out of hearing, and then asked, in a voice 


about a mile and a half deep, “At what hour does 
his grace, the Duke of Topwell, pass this way?” 

Then he slipped off upstairs, and ten minutes 
later Bert caught a glimpse of him tiptoeing his 
way across the hall from the trunk-room to his 
own. There was such a queer look in his eyes 
when he saw Bert that anybody could have told 
right away that he had been taking a sly peek at 
the blue package all alone by himself. j 

Of course, the children were wise enough not to 
put the precious package out a minute too soon. 
It might be grabbed up by Mr. Hill, the minister, 
or Dr. Martin, or, perhaps, by their own papa. 
Nevertheless, a long time before Mr. Topwell’s 
usual hour Bert began to watch the dining-room 
clock; and never in his life had he known the 
long hands to move so slowly. Suddenly, while 
Uncle Charlie and he were whispering together 
close by the hat-rack, Elsie Georgianna came rush- 
ing in, all pale and trembling with excitement, and 
almost crying, too. 

“Oh, you thoughtless, careless boy! Can’t you 
ever get things right?” she whispered severely. 

Elsie Georgianna could talk to Bert so much like 
his own mother that you couldn’t possibly tell the 
difference unless you were looking. Now she was 
dreadfully in earnest; and, of course, the other two 
were dreadfully frightened. 

“ He’s — he’s coming round the corner this very 
instant, and now all our fun’s spoiled. Just because 
you didn’t look at the clock.” 

And she shook Bert so hard by the two shoulders 
that all the ripe apples would have fallen off, if 
he’d been an apple-tree. Bert himself was too 
surprised to speak, because, you see, he’d just — 
that moment come back from looking at the clock. — 

Uncle Charlie said, “ Tut, tut, tut!” and hurried 
out to the front door, and then hurried back again, — 
and asked if he should stop Mr. Topwell and talk — 
to him about his gout while Bert slipped out the 
back way and fixed the package. Then they all 
went to the front door, and it was too late. The 
old chap was passing the house that very instant, — 
and they saw him give Jingoe a thump with his 
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cane that sent the old dog bounding clear out into 

‘the middle of the roadway. Then they were all 

a VETY solemn; and Uncle Charlie looked at his 
watch, and Bert went back and looked at the clock, 
and they found that the clock was just twenty- 

\seven minutes slow. 
! “Now see here,” exclaimed Uncle Charlie, sud- 
denly brightening up, “it won’t do to lose our fun 
this way. Bert, get your package! Elsie George- 
_lizabeth,”— he was always pretending to forget 
the last part of her name,—“ find that big box we 
had the other day when we were trimming the 
vines. Now get your skips on, both o’ you.” 

There was so much excitement in his manner, 
and they understood him so well, that the children 
didn’t wait for another word, although, it must be 
confessed, Elsie was a good deal puzzled as to the 
use of the old box. Nor was she much enlightened 
when Uncle Charlie carried it out through the 
gate and placed it beneath the old elm-tree. Then 
he came back, and took the handsome blue pack- 
age, and waited. 

Half a dozen people passed the house, before 
Uncle Charlie seemed to think his time had come. 
Then, suddenly, he slipped out to the corner of 
the garden, and quietly dropped the package over 
the railing onto the pavement. Indeed, it was so 
nearly in the middle of the pavement that Elsie 

_ said to Bert that anybody would know right off that 
it was put there to be seen. Then Uncle Charlie 

| came in; and they all hurried to the front bay-win- 

dow, and fixed the curtains so that they could watch 
without being seen. 

Presently Elsie, who could see a little further 

- up the street than either of the others, uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“Who is it ?” asked Bert. 

“O Bert! O Uncle Charlie!” she cried out 
almost as if she were frightened. “It’s Mother 
Vincent, that poor old woman who lives in the 
alley back of the Baptist church, and used to make 
rag carpets; and shan’t Bert run out and bring the 
package in?” 

“What for? ” asked Uncle Charlie. 

He had just been tickling Bert in the ribs, but 
now he looked at Elsie in surprise. 

“Oh, she’s so poor, and — and ”— 

“Poor, is she? Well, we’re going to make her a 
present; and it may be just exactly what she wants. 
We can’t tell till we try.” 

Elsie looked up hastily. It didn’t seem a bit like 
Uncle Charlie to be making fun of anybody for 

being poor, and yet that was just the way it 

‘sounded now. 

The bent old figure was well this side of the 
corner, hobbling along slowly enough, even with 
the aid of her stout wooden cane. Her eyes were 
fixed on the pavement at her feet. Bert, who had 
brought the piano stool to the window, was wrig- 
gling about a good deal; and Elsie was looking 
decidedly serious, for a joker. Perhaps their 
uncle was trying to liven them up. 

* Just watch the old woman’s face when she finds 
that first brickbat,— the big one you brought up 
from the cellar,” he whispered gleefully to his 
nephew. 

* And won’t her mouth water when she catches 
sight of that sawdust that came out of your old 
doll?” he chuckled in Elsie’s ear. 

. That young lady made no response until Mother 
Vincent was within thirty or forty steps of the 
ominous blue package. Then she looked up once 
more. 

“Oh, stop her, Uncle Charlie! 
her!” : 

“T haye no right to stop her. Why, you little 
aristocrat, don’t you know that even very poor 
people are allowed to walk along the pavements?” 

He looked at his niece as though she had asked 
something quite absurd. 


Please stop 


“But you know what I mean,” persisted Elsie. 
“She'll be so disappointed; and she’s such an old, 
old woman! ” : 

“T’ve seen children who took their fun a little 
more cheerfully than you two,—pon my word, I 
have. Why, you act as if you were expecting a 
bad case of the mumps. Ah!” 

The old woman had almost touched the package 
with her cane before she saw it. For a moment 
she just looked down in speechless astonishment; 
and then they could see her lips move, but could 
not hear what she said. With much evident effort 
she crouched down, and grasped the bundle with 
both hands; but, as she did so, the indispensable 
cane slipped from her stiff old fingers. Then 
began a performance which Uncle Charlie told 
Bert was alone worth the entire price of ad- 
mission. 

She would get the cane in one hand and the 
bundle in the other, and partially regain her feet, 
when one or other — usually the package — would 
squirm out of her grasp and tumble once more to 
the ground. 

It would have been difficult to imagine anything 
more comical than the old woman’s efforts to avoid 
these disasters when she felt them coming, and her 
frantic attempts to jintercept the elusive package 
after it had slipped from her hand. At last, how- 
ever, with her precious burden clasped tight 
against her bosom and her cane planted firmly 
on the pavement, she managed to regain her feet. 
Standing as nearly erect as her weight of years 
would permit, she looked about her. When she 
saw the old box close at hand in the shade of the 
big elm, she uttered an exclamation of satisfaction, 
and at once proceeded to take possession. 

Resting the crooked handle of her cane against 
her knee, she placed both withered old hands on 
the blue package,— asif to prevent it from spread- 
ing its wings and flying away,—and thought to 
take time to recover from her recent exertions. 
But the mystery on her lap was too much for her, 
and it was but a very few seconds before she was 
eagerly fumbling the knot which stood between it 
and her own hungry curiosity. 

“© Uncle Charlie,” cried Elsie Georgianna, in 
a last appeal, “can’t J go out, and tell her it’s not 
for her at all? What must she think, the poor old 
thing?” 

“T suppose you don’t care a straw about spoil- 
ing all my fun, so” — 

“But, Uncle Charlie ” — 

“So, if you think it’s right, just go ahead. 
Take the box away from her, but don’t ever expect 
me to go into any more of your schemes.” 

Elsie hesitated for a moment, and then flew to 
the front door. By the time she had reached the 
street, Mother Vincent had opened the wrapper, 
and pulled off the lid from the uppermost of the 
two pasteboard boxes. Just beneath the lid lay 
a large piece of white paper, upon which she could 
see some words written in large, bold letters; but 
she could by no means make them out. Then, as 
Elsie approached her, she held forth the paper. 

“Tittle gi’l, will yo’ do a bit o’ readin’ fer a 
tired ol’ body ? It’s my eyes that’s ”— 

The moment Elsie saw the writing she stopped, 
and couldn’t say a word. Then she turned as:if 
she would run into the house again, but she knew 
that. wouldn’t do. Then she laughed so that 
Uncle Charlie and Bert looked at each other, and 
wondered what had come over her. Then she 
took the paper, and read to the old woman,— 

“This package is for Mother Vincent, with the 
compliments of the season and of all other sea- 
sons.” 

Don’ that soun’ powerful nice? Read it onct 
ag’in, little gi’l, an’ then give it t’ me t’ keep.” 

The old woman’s cheerful cackle, which reached 
the watchers in the parlor, was pleasant to hear. 


“T uster git things like that—lots on ’em— 
when I was a young ’oman; and I al’ays liked 
7em.” 

The old creature spoke with the simple pleasure 
of a little child. Then, when Elsie had read the 
words again very slowly, Mother Vincent reached 
out her hand, and, folding the scrawl as carefully 
as though it were the most precious of documents, 
thrust it far down in her pocket. 

“Tt’s tea; an’ it’s good tea, too,” she went on, as 
she sniffed knowingly at the package done up in 
bright tin foil that came first from the pasteboard 
box. Then came a pair of soft woollen gloves. 
“ Lamb’s ’ool,” the old woman said, as she spread 
them out, and found them provided with the 
proper number of fingers of about the right size. 
Then she laughed again, and took three long sniffs 
at the tea. 

As for Elsie Georgianna, she felt two or three 
ways at once. She was very happy; but she was 
a good deal afraid that Mother Vincent might ask 
her how the package came to be there, and then 
Elsie did feel a strong wish to give Uncle Charlie 
one great, big hug. So, while the old woman was 
tugging away at the lid of the other box,— the one 
that had the stout, broad-soled shoes in it,— she 
slipped back into the house, and astonished her 
uncle by the vigor of her greeting. 

“Well,” he asked, as soon as he had taken in 
a fresh supply of breath, “ which style of joke do 
you like better, the old or the new?” 

“Oh, I like this way. It’s just as much fun, or 
would have been if we’d only known what was 
going to happen. And, besides,” Elsie Georgianna 
added, with that queer little look of hers that 
sometimes made her seem so much older than she 
really was, “it’s a good deal better kind of fun.” 

“’m inclined to think so myself,” replied 
Uncle Charlie. 

“And how is it with you, Themistocles?” he 
asked, turning to Bert. 

But, somehow or other, Bert’s talking apparatus - 
seemed to be out of gear; and he just sat still and 
watched the old woman as she hobbled away down 
the street with a smile on her worn old features 
and the precious bundle hugged tight against her 
bosom. 


The world is a looking-glass, and gives back to 
every man the reflection of his own face. Frown 
at it, and it in turn will look sourly upon you: 
laugh at rt and with it, and wt is a jolly, kind 
companion. THACKERAY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
APRIL 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Hacu day new violets blossom in the dale; 
The crocus that was nurtured ’neath the snows, 
Winsome and waxen in the garden blows. 

These are the messengers that never fail 

To tell of Winter’s death! The blue-birds hail 
The season when the brook with music flows; 
And April her awakening kiss bestows 

On wooded height and verdant velvet vale. 

So are fulfilled my winter’s yearning dreams 
Of bud and bloom and bee’s ecstatic hum, 

Of leafing woods that shade the leaping streams, ° 
Of Nature’s music that was lately dumb, 

Until unto my spirit sense it seems 
As though Utopia at length had come! 


T Redditch, England, 20,000 people make 
more than 100,000,000 needles a year; and 
they are made and exported so cheaply 

that England has no rival, and practically monop- 
olizes the trade. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


The want of occupation ts no less the 


plague of society than of solitude. 
RoussEav. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NOWHERE TOWN. 


BY ALICE G. SHOTWELL. 


A GoupEN ladder up and down 
Reaches to top of Nowhere Town; 
And mother’s arms, the fairy wings 
That float one off to wondrous things. 


What do you find in Nowhere Town, 
Babies with blue eyes, black, and brown, 
That winkty wink and blinkty blink 

To Nowhere Town on Sleepy Brink? 


What do you do in Nowhere Town 

That makes you laugh or makes you frown, 
Do fairies whisper soft and low 

Or goblins pinch your great big toe? 


Then off away to Nowhere Town 


Babies with blue eyes, black and brown; 


A mother’s kiss, the rocking-chair 


That climbs and climbs and takes you there. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MISS A. P. RILL. 


BY LUCRETIA M. GARDNER. 


HE Worthington boys lived upon the 
hill, Anne Porter Rill beyond the 
distant stretch of meadows, in what 

was called Abraham’s gully, far from sight, 
but “to memory dear,” as far as Ned and 
Ted Worthington were concerned. 

Poor Anne Rill often felt more in the 
depths of gloom than even her natural sur- 
roundings would indicate; for these said 
boys, with a band of devoted followers, 
were the bane of her life. The fact of the 
case was, the boys had ambitions that ex- 
tended far beyond the hills, and the watch- 
ful eye of their would-be care-taker, Miss 
Jerusha Campbell, into whose home they 
had burst five years ago, like a devastating 
tornado. 

Miss Jerusha was devotedly attached to 
her young nephews, and provided them with 
every comfort. But they were rapidly out- 
growing their leading-strings,— a fact that 
every one in Brandonville realized except 
Miss Jerusha, who bobbed her little gray 
curls, while she showed an old-time courtesy 
in her attempt to correct their many fail- 
ings. 

“Tf I could only keep them where they 
are,” she sighed,—a remark which con- 
cerned the mile-stones of their young lives 
as well as those that marked the country 
road. Year after year, however, they wan- 
dered further away, far beyond the turn- 
pike, and made life miserable for every 


WATCHING FOR FATHER. 


one, especially Anne Porter Rill. 

“Aunty” Rill, as she was familiarly called, was 
a long-suffering, if not a patient, victim to the 
constant tick-tacks arranged with unerring aim 
against her window; and yet the strange fact 
remained she never failed to spring from her 
chair at its first tap, rush wildly to the door, 
and cast an angry glance into the gathering dark- 
ness, where only the sleepy chirp of nestling birds 
greeted her. 

In spite of the varied attractions of the differ- 
ent seasons, the memory of the old lady could not 
keep pace with the boys’ calendar. Even with a 
valentine in her hand, it never occurred to her 
that an April-fool joke would doubtless be her 
next infliction. 

The valentine had caused much waste of brain 


energy on the part of the author, who was more 
skilled in drawing lines than in composing them. 
When the following rhyme was completed and 
approved by the Worthington clique, Ted felt he 
was really quite an “all-round chap,” which senti- 
ment Miss Rill would have heartily indorsed : — 


Dear Anne Porter Rill, 

I see you from the hill, 

Shaking your long feather duster. 
Do engage, if you can, 

A very nice man, 

Some one like brave General Custer. 
You would make a sweet wife, 

And put an end to your strife, 

I really do think that you must-er. 


Rumors of these various escapades came to the 


ears of Miss Campbell, while the old lady’s words 
were frequently repeated : — 

“Wait until James comes home, and he’ll fix 
those boys!” James, Anne’s only brother, had 
wandered far away from the inland home in his 
craving for the sea, and now, after years of ab- 
sence, was expected at any moment. 

But, alas for the dream that seemed the rain- 
bow to the old lady’s life that had been so wholly 
without color! The rude awakening came upon 
one of the days when the heavens seemed the 
grayest, when even God’s light was hidden, and 
faith alone remained to breathe of better things. 

Ted Worthington cared very little whether the 
sun were shining, for a few days’ vacation had 
been granted the pupils of Brandonville Academy 
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while a teachers’ convention was to be held in the 
neighboring town. With a whoop and bound he 
started for home. His brain fairly reeled with 


visions of the good things to eat which Aunt 


Of course, A-P-Ril ought to have a joke. 


Jerusha was preparing for their circus perform- 
ance to be held in the barn; and, then, that April 
fool-joke for “Aunty” Rill Ned was concocting! 
Any 
one with such a name— But what was that by 
‘the country road? A figure, with face hidden in 
her shawl, shaking with sobs, and swaying from 
side to side like a leaf in the rude March wind. 
Ted stopped in his wild flight, and stood awe- 
' struck and motionless; for this was a woman, and 
in distress! He went to her, laid his hand upon 
her shoulder as gently as his Aunt Jerusha might 


4 have done, when the shaw! slipped from the face ; 
and there was “ Aunty” Rill before him. But, oh, 


__ bling lips, touched the boy’s very soul. 


The tear-stained face, the trem- 
He knelt 


the pity of it! 


' beside her, and said in broken voice (of course, he 


would not show what hé felt for all the world; but 


| even a boy’s voice can tremble): “ Why, what is 


x 


the matter? Are you sick? Just say one word. 
What can I do for you?” Ted exclaimed, in real 
grief. 

“Sick? No, heart-broken!” was the answer. 
And then, little by little, came the pitiful story 
of “Brother James’ last voyage. No need to 
keep the lamp a-burning any more for him; and I 
did build so much on taking care of him in his last 
days.” Anne Rill buried her face in her hands, 
and whispered, between her sobbing, “Dead, dead, 
dead!” 

Was it possible that there were tears in Ted’s 
eyes? and he a boy, and such a boy! Thank God, 
yes. This was the awakening of Ted Worthing- 
ton. All that was noble and chivalrous in his 
nature was aroused. 

But poor “Aunty” Rill was too exhausted to 
walk to her home. Oh, if only he had his new 
wheel! His thoughts flew quickly to the pile of 
bright dollars he had placed in Aunt Jerusha’s care 
until she should give her consent to the purchase. 


“Wait a moment, and I’ll make it easy for you 
to go home,” he said, “if you will just put your- 
self in my care.” If he had not been so absorbed 
in the one thought,— how he was to take Miss Rill 
home,—the humor of his remark would certainly 
have impressed him. “In his care,”— the care of 
one who but. a few moments before had been ra- 
diantly happy at the mysterious package “ Aunty ” 
Rill was to receive, the mere thought of which 
now brought an added flush to the boy’s cheeks. 

It seemed but an astonishingly short time when 
the young cavalier stood by “ Aunty” Rill’s side. 
“There now, don’t worry, Miss Rill; but just do 
as I tell you. Mr. Burton, the carpenter, has let 
me take this old wheel. It doesn’t look very fine, 
but it will get you there all right. 

“Just trust yourself to me,” Ted added, as he 
noticed an anxious look steal into Miss Rill’s face. 
“This isn’t any bluff this time. You believe me, 
don’t you?” 

That was sufficient for the passenger. With 
perfect confidence she placed herself in the care 
of the boy, who, with all the gallantry of a knight 
to his lady, lifted her upon the wheel, assuring her 
that she should not lose her balance. 

It was not a brilliant cavalcade; but, step by 
step, with every turn of the wheel, new resolu- 
tions were forming in the boy’s heart. How con- 
temptible he felt at the mean pranks his fertile 
brain had devised! It seemed a never-ending 
journey, with this strange companion upon one 
side and the multitude of silent witnesses within. 

At last the cottage was reached. The hand, too 
feeble to turn the key, gave it to Ted; and, when 
“aunty” was placed upon the sofa, she said, “I 
never would have thought you were such a good 
boy, and ”— 

But Ted interrupted her. 

“Oh, I can’t stand this. I’ve been as mean as 
dirt to you, so don’t you blarney me up. I'll go 
for Aunt Jerusha. She’ll know just what to do, 
and how to ‘goody’ you up; and, ‘aunty,’” this 
time Ted’s brown eyes were very serious, “this is 
the end of our teasing you. Just think! What if 


you were my mother, and somebody’s boys had 
done these mean, low-down tricks? I’d want to 
horsewhip them. I have adopted you, ‘aunty’; 
and you must call upon me just as you would 
your James. We fellows are going to take care 
of you.” 

And did they? Just ask any of the good people 
of Brandonville, and you will hear how aunty’s 
cellar was abundantly supplied with row upon row 
of wood, more symmetrical than Ted’s attempt at 
rhythmical lines, how the cupboard that aunty 
henceforth knew was never bare, how the first 
shy favorites of the spring found their way into 
aunty’s living room, and brought back her lost 
youth. When Ted Worthington made the same 
reply to frequent questioning about his wheel, “I 
used my money in another way,” possibly you will 
imagine what Anne Porter Rill found enclosed in 
an envelope addressed to her April 1, with not a 
line of poetry enclosed, but in aunty’s heart a 
whole poem of gratitude. 


BIRD TRADES. 


Tue swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eaves 

He builds a nest, and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best; 

High on the branches of the tree 
She hangs her cosey nest. 


The woodpecker is hard at work,— 
A carpenter is he,— 

And you may hear him hammering 
His nest high up a tree. 


Some little birds are miners: 
Some build upon the ground: 
And busy little tailors, too, 
Among the birds are found. 
Selected. 
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Many things in life there are 

Past our understanding far ; 

And the humblest flower that grows 
Hides a secret no man knows. 


May we trust, through ill and good, 
Thine unchanging Fatherhood ; 
And our highest wisdom find 
In the reverent heart and mind. 
F. L. Hosmer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TRUE SQUIRREL STORY. 


BY ZELLA CRONYN. 


R. AND MRS. RED SQUIRREL had lived 

V for a long time in the old poplar-tree by 

the back door. But now they were going 
to move; for the old tree had been the home of 
so many squirrels for so many years that the inside 
was completely gnawed out, and a cosey nook was 
hard to find. I heard them chattering about it 
one morning, and watched them as they searched 
in and out, high and low, for a suitable place to 
begin a new home: Mr. Squirrel went one way, 
and Mrs. Squirrel went another, both peeping and 
gnawing and comparing notes in shrill voices. 

At last Mrs. Red Squirrel disappeared, and came 
back chattering so hard that I could not under- 
stand a thing she said; and Mr. Red Squirrel 
could not get in a word edgewise, which was very 
unusual for him. 

At last they spied me watching them, and pre- 
tended to be very much scared and to shake with 
fright, which was quite put on, as they were bold 
enough when they thought I had a nut for them. 
Then they scampered about, and chased each other 
up and down in a ridiculous manner for such old 
squirrels. 

“Oh,” I said, “you needn’t try to deceive me. 
I know you have found a new house, and I intend 
to find it.” 

But I didn’t that week, nor the next. In fact, 
it was a good many days before I thought of them 
again; for an old friend dropped in on me, and 
my time was fully occupied. 

He was a professor, and as absent-minded and 
as near-sighted as all professors are supposed 
to be. 

At last he was going away, and began packing 
his things one night. Such a lot of bugs and 
rocks as he had collected! Some of them he had 
stored in an empty bureau drawer, and almost for- 
gotten they were there. 

When he did remember them, the drawer stuck; 
and he must open another to give it a push. 

Hardly had he opened the second when a fran- 
tic, furry object popped out into the poor profes- 
sor’s face, almost scaring him to death. 

Across the room it bounded, and up the book- 
case, where it perched on the top of my shelf of 
poets; and such a volley of shrieks, groans, and 
indignant chatterings as filled the room! The 
professor looked as if he had opened Pandora’s 
Box. It was Mrs. Red Squirrel. 

Lying in the drawer in a nest of my best linen 
and silk handkerchiefs lay four of the cunningest 
little squirrels that ever were. The old squirrels 
had gnawed through the house-wall and the back 
of the bureau into an apartment cosey enough to 
suit even such aristocratic squirrels as Mr. and 
Mrs. Red Squirrel certainly were. 


A mother should give her children a super- 
abundance of enthusiasm, that, after they have 
lost all they are sure to lose on mixing with the 
world, enough may still remain to prompt and 
support them through great actions. 

J. C. Hare. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
APRIL FOOL’S DAY. 
BY MARY A. HALEY. 


T was the second day of April; and the girls 
were in the school-yard, talking over the 
adventures of the day before. 

“Did you hear how we fooled our teacher?” 
asked Helen. 

“Yes, you sent her a box from the store, filled 
with old paper.” 

“Was that what you heard?” 

“Yes, was she cross?” 

“No, she was pleased; for, when she undid all 
the wrappings, she found a bunch of lovely English 
violets.” 

“ Teddy and I were fooled last night. You see 
we don’t like apple pudding; and after dinner, when 
the dessert was brought in, there was a large apple 
pudding. It was very much larger than usual, and 
looked queer. Teddy and I looked at each other, 
and we felt a little cross. ‘O mamma, why do 
you have that pudding so often, when you know 
we hate it?’ ‘This isan April Fool,’ said mamma. 

“Ts it stuffed with cotton?’ asked Teddy. 

“Mamma smiled, but did not answer. 

“We don’t care if it is,’ said I, ‘for we never 
eat it.’ 

“*You are sure you won't have any?’ asked 
mamma, taking up the knife to cut it. 

“Yes, sure!’ we both exclaimed. 

“Then mamma lifted the cover, which was a 
paper imitation of pie-crust; and there was a mould 
of ice-cream ! 

“Didn't we change our minds quickly! Yes, 
indeed; and we said we enjoyed being fooled.” 


THE HEAVENS DECLARE THE GLORY 
OF GOD. 
Tue spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Doth his Creator's power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
ADDISON. 


APRIL. 


Ovurpoors the white rain coming down 
Made rivers of the streets in town, 

And where the snow in patches lay, 

It washed the Winter’s signs away. 

How fast it fell! How warm it felt! 

The icicles began to melt: 

A silver needle seemed each one 

Thrust in the furnace of the Sun,— 

The Vulcan Sun who forged them all, 

In raindrops, crystals round and small. 
The air was filled with tiny ropes 

On which were strung these April hopes,— 
White water-beads that searched the ground 
Until the thirsty seeds were found. 

Then came blue sky. ‘The streets were clean; 
And in the garden spots of green 

Were glistening in golden light, — 

The grass and Spring almost in sight! 

A bluebird sang its song near by: 

“Oh, happy Spring is come,” thought I. 
When all at once the air grew chill, 

Again the snow-flakes fell until 

The ground was covered, and the trees 
Stood in the drifts up to their knees. 


I think this bird who dared to sing 
Was premature about the Spring; 
Or else he joked in manner cool, 
And caroled lightly, “ April Fool! ” 
Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 


Wuerr we heed the voice of duty, 
Tread the path that Jesus trod, 
This is heaven,— its peace, its beauty, 
Radiant with the love of God. 
J. Quincy ApDAmMs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AMY AND THE BIRDS. 


IV. Chickadees and Blue Jays. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


ce MY,” said Mr. Tom one day, “you are 
not of much account in the world, are 
you?” 

“T know it,” replied Amy, soberly, the corners 
of her dear little mouth drooping. 

“You are of so little importance,” went on Mr. 
Tom, cruelly, “that you can be stolen and carried 
away for even days; and grandma doesn’t mind, 
and I don’t mind, and Bobbins doesn’t mind, and 
even Sandy Sherman thinks it about right. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Amy. 

“Sandy knows. He is thinking of the big, big 
park where he can bark at the gray squirrels. He 
dreams of the dry leaves that he chases, and the 
bluejays who mock at him from the elm-tops. 
Sandy has it out with the blue jays, for his master 
lets him bark at said blue jays all he wishes. 
Doesn’t he, old fellow? ” 

Sandy jumped up from the rug, and whirled 
about the room like one distracted. 

Amy was mute with astonishment. Mr. Tom 
excelled in surprises; but what did it all mean? 

Mr. Sherman saw the serious look, and said 
gayly: “Now, chicken, do not look so like a 
weeping-willow. I have good news. Have you 
ever heard of ‘ Brighthopes’?’” 

“Tsn’t that the place where our milk comes 
from?” 

“Yes, Amy, and where my brothers and I were 
born and lived as lads long before our little town 
was taken into the city. The old farm has 
been curtailed, to be sure; but it stands more 
nearly complete than any estate I know of. 


Apartment houses and fine modern dwellings ~ 


crowd up to the very borders on either side; but 
the old park and gardens are still unchanged, and 
there are even fields enough left to pasture the 
moo-moos who furnish milk for this establish- 
ment.” 

“How funny to have a farm right in the midst 
of a great city!” said Amy. 

“Yes, indeed; but that is one of the beauties of 
this blessed old city. It is more like an overgrown 
village than anything else. ‘ Brighthopes’ is in 
charge of our friend Mr. Jameson, and my 
brother wishes me to go out Saturday to look 
over the accounts. It came into my head how 
fine it would be to invite you and Bobbins and 
Sandy out for Sunday. You could run about in 
the park; and, O Amy, there are dozens of birds 
there. Mr. Jameson is devoted to them, and has 
a thousand ways to protect and help them.” 

“But grandma” — said Amy, doubtfully. 

“Grandma is delighted to have you go. So 
to-morrow, Amy, we will start directly after 
breakfast.” 

Saturday proved a crisp day, in latter December, 
with a red sun shining through the frosty air that 
was just cold enough to set the blood dancing. 

The electric cars left them at the entrance of 
Brighthopes’ park. At first Amy saw nothing 
but a mass of evergreen trees over a high stone 
wall. As they entered the avenue, Sandy dashed 
ahead and began scuffing the dead leaves that 
carpeted the ground under the oaks and chestnuts 
that were scattered among the evergreens. 

“Sandy is in clover when he comes here,” 
remarked Mr. Tom. “At this season I let him 
bark, as the winter birds do not mind it much.” 


J 


“Phe-phay, phe-phay! ” came shrilly from over- 
head. 
' “Blue jays as I live,” said Bobbins. “ First I’ve 


seen this season.” 


“JT can’t see them, they fly so high and so 


‘ swiftly,” said Amy, with a disappointed face. 
“Never mind, another chance will come,” said 
’ Mr. Tom, kindly. “They are not always in the 


tree-tops. They do condescend to earth some- 


_ times.” 


i] 


A sudden turn of the avenue brought them 
directly in front of Brighthopes. It was a low, 
rambling stone house on a terrace. A _ broad 
veranda stretched across its front, and three 


_ dormer-windows in the upper story gave it a very 


quaint, picturesque appearance. A large bay- 
window over the front door was filled with glow- 
ing red geraniums. As fine a bit of color on a 
dull day as a rousing fire,— so Mr. Tom thought. 

All in all, Brighthopes made a very pleasant 
impression upon the children. They were glad to 
ramble through its old rooms, full of relics of 
their friend’s boyhood. But, after a while, Bob- 
bins declared he would not remain in the house 
another moment. 

He was making one of his frequent and pro- 
longed excursions to find his cap, when another 
boy appeared on the scene. The new-comer 
hinted darkly of a colony of rats in a neighbor- 
ing barn. 

Bobbins dashed about for the missing cap; and 
Amy came to the rescue, finding it in the big blue 
Canton jar in the hall, supposed to contain only 
potpourri. 

Bobbins was off in a second; and our little girl 
found herself rather solitary, as Mr. Tom was 
closeted with Mr. Jameson in the old library. 

“Tl go out for a-stroll,” she said to herself; 
“and, Sandy, you may go, too.” 

Sandy capered about joyfully; and, when Amy 
was ready, trotted along demurely after her. 

Amy wandered through the park to a sheltered 
corner among some very old apple-trees. . Sud- 
denly she stood still, her heart beating loudly. 
Sandy had gone on a little excursion of his own 


_ back of the old box-hedge, so no’sound broke the 


silence but a gentle rustle in the apple-trees. 

There they were, four great handsome fellows, 
sitting quietly and amiably together, smoothing 
occasionally a ruffled plume, but with no conver- 
sation, saye now and then a faint murmur. They 
were so deeply blue, the white on the edges and 
tips of their feathers so immaculate. 

Amy noticed their black pointed necklaces that 


ran up to the cheeks to join some black feathers 


at the back of the head. 

One was sitting with his back entirely toward 
her, and she saw how beautifully his long, 
rounded tail was striped with horizontal bars of 
black. 

They had fine crests, which stirred in the winter 
wind; and their breasts were light gray, shading 
almost to white toward the tail. Amy thought 
she had never seen more superb creatures. 

“They must be blue jays,” she thought; “but 
how quiet they are! My book speaks of them as 
very noisy and cruel and dishonest.” 

The jays seemed watching the house; and Amy 
glancing up, saw a boy pouring some corn in a 
large box that stood on the edge of a side piazza. 

A gray squirrel on an oak branch near by 
seemed equally interested. As soon as the boy 
went into the house again, he darted down, filling 
his cheeks with corn, and started to return. 
Then a very amusing thing happened. The four 
jays with one accord swooped down upon the box, 
scaring the gray squirrel so that he almost tum- 
bled over. To cap the climax, Sandy Sherman 
appeared upon the scene. 

A general panic followed. The jays shrieked 
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defiance as they scurried away. The gray squir- 
rel scolded from the safe distance of his limb, 
where he retreated as soon as he had collected his 
scattered wits. 

Sandy, of course, barked vigorously, and the 
boy reappeared at the side door. 

He had a kind, pleasant face, which broke into 
a smile when he saw Amy. 

“T am George Jameson; and this, I suppose, is 
Miss Amy Benton,” he said, lifting his gray cap. 
“Mother sent me to find you. She thought you 
might be lonely. Did you see all this great com- 
motion?” ; 

Amy described eagerly the ludicrous sight, and 
George laughed heartily. 

“We have a good many funny happenings in 
the course of the year,” he remarked. ‘Father 
keeps this box filled with corn just for the birds 
and squirrels) We also tie beef bones on the 
trees, and make mush of corn-meal mixed with 
chopped beef, and spread it in lumps on the snow. 
That brings a great many winter birds. Poor 
things! they are so glad and grateful for a meal 
during the severe weather that they forget all their 
little grudges. One day I saw two blue jays, two 
kinds of woodpeckers, chickadees, a robin that 
for some reason or other had concluded to win- 
ter North, and a crow, all feeding peaceably 
together.” 

** Please tell me about the jays,” said Amy. “I 
have heard much that is bad about them and 
hardly anything good, and they are such beauties.” 

“Yes, I know,” said George; “and we couldn’t 


‘afford to lose them out of our winter landscape. 


Sometimes I think they squall and scream on pur- 
pose to drown the voices of the sweeter songsters. 
I’m afraid they are dishonest, and I know they are 
cruel. In the spring and summer they go on 
regular expeditions to suck eggs or gobble up the 
young in the nests of their neighbors. John Bur- 
roughs, in ‘Bird Enemies,’ says that they sneak 
through the orchard; and, when the other birds 
discover it, they rush after and drive them out, 
shouting, ‘Thief! thief!’ Then, when the jays 
are at a safe distance, they retort, ‘Thief your- 
self?’” 

* Birds are like people,” remarked Amy. 

“Very much so; but even the jay has his useful 
points. He has a great habit of burying nuts and 
hard seeds in the ground, thinking, no doubt, that 
he will come back to them some day. But, of 
course, he doesn’t; and many of them spring up 
and grow into trees.” 

Bobbins returned at dinner-time, very red and 
dishevelled, and very hungry. 

George and Amy were seated side by side, chat- 
tering over a volume of Audubon’s “ Birds.” 

* Hum!” grunted Bobbins : “ you two seem pretty 
thick.” 

“George has good taste,” said Mr. Tom, slyly. 
*A whole barn full of rats has no charms for 
him.” 

Bobbins colored a fine deep crimson_up to the 
very ear-tips. 

* Well, it’s just like a boy,” went on Tom, pro- 
vokingly, ‘“ perfectly natural.” 

“Tye had a lovely time,” said Amy, warmly. 
And the child couldn’t understand why Bobbins 
looked crosser still, and why every one laughed. 

« Chicken, what is the matter?” said Mr. Sher- 
man at the dinner-table. “Why don’t you eat, 
and what are you staring at?” 

* Just at those darling birds in the old willow,” 
said Amy. “I don’t see how any one can eat 
when such dear things are about.” 

“Oh, yes, chickadees,” said Mr. Tom, “and 
such fine fat little rascals.” 

“ They were in Maine all summer,” said Bob- 
“They hayen’t any brains, you know.” 

“ Why, what on earth do you mean?” demanded 


” 
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Mr. Tom; “and what connection is there between 
that remarkable statement and being in Maine?” 

“Well, you see they hang head down half the 
time,” explained Bobbins, kindly ; “ and they never 
could stand it if they had any brains.” 

After the great shout of laughter had subsided, 
Amy turned to her observation once more. Not 
even Mrs. Jameson’s chicken pie could draw her 
attention from those darling fluffs of gray. 

They were somewhat smaller than the English 
sparrow, with white cheeks, and black caps tied 
with black bands under their throats. Their breasts 
were dingy white, and their “feather overcoats” 
were gray with white edges. As Bobbins said, 
they were fond of hanging head downward, eating 
buds or dried berries from bush or tree, pausing 
every now and then to utter their cheery “ chick- 
adee-dee-dee.” 

“T love those birds better than any I’ve seen 
yet,” said Amy, warmly. “They are so jolly.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jameson, “I think every one 
has a tender spot in his heart for the dear little 
fellows. They are such happy creatures, and 
always keep their spirits even in the worst weather. 
Winter never seems altogether dreary when one 
hears that gay little song.” 

“They are such useful members of society, 
too,” said Mr. Tom. ‘“ Why, in summer one bird 
will eat thousands of cankerworm eggs in one day. 
You see, children, our little friend belongs to one 
of our most enterprising brotherhoods.” 

‘He is a lesson to us all,” said Mr. Jameson. 
“ How we humans growl and grumble at a severe 
spell of weather! What does friend Chickadee do? 
Why, he sings even in a snow-storm. Does he 
grumble when every tree out to its least little bud- 
tip is clothed in a coat of ice-mail? How would 
you like to get your dinner, Master Bobbins, 
under such circumstances? The only thing that 
daunts him is a high wind. Then the brave little 
chap gets under shelter as best he may. I have 
found our evergreens full of birds on such days, 
and I have made little shelters of brush and 
branches in the fields where there are no ever- 
greens. That saves a great many bird-lives.” 

“Do the chickadees make nests when they come 
here for the winter? ” inquired Amy. 

“That reminds me of what my friend Thornton 
writes from his farm on the Merrimac,” said Mr. 
Jameson. ‘I never saw a place so abounding in 
woodpeckers. The boys of the family are great 
bird-lovers; and their father heard them talking 
about the chickadees sleeping with the wood- 
peckers, and inquired what they meant. 

““Why, papa,’ said little Ernest, ‘the wood- 
peckers are awful kind to the chickadees. They 
invite them in to sleep in their houses. Ralph 
and I have seen them fly out of the hole a good 
many times.’ 

“My friend went to the best-known pecker’s 
house, in an old tree near the barn, and ran a stick 
into the hole. Sure enough! out came a woodpecker 
very indignant, and after him several sleepy chick- 
adees. I consulted Nuttall, and see that he men- 
tions the same thing.” 

“That is kinder than some folks,” remarked 
Bobbins. “I don’t believe I would take in my 
house all the fellers who were visiting town, and 
had no places to put up at.” 

“Here’s a part of Emerson’s poem on ‘The 
Titmouse,’ or chickadee,” said Mr. Tom. “It’s 
worth learning : ” — 


‘¢¢__ piped a tiny voice hard by, 
Gay and polite, a cheerful ery; 
Chic-chickadee-dee! saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat, 
As if it said, ‘Good day, good sir! 
Fine afternoon, old passenger! 
Happy to meet you in these places, 
Where January brings few faces.’ ”’ 
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Ir was just at sunset when Frances left Grandma 
Pettingill’s little bare house, and started down the 
hill. She felt decidedly unhappy. Oh, why were the 
lives of some people so pleasant and free from care, 
and those of others so full of sorrow? There was poor 
old Grandma Pettingill, for instance, ‘“‘laid up’’ with 
rheumatism and dependent on her neighbors for sup- 
port. Years before, when Frances’ mother was a 
young girl, there had been a little foster-daughter liv- 
ing with grandma in the old house on the hill; but the 
child’s wealthy parents had been found, and they had 
taken her away to the city. The little girl did not for- 
get grandma, and wrote and visited her often. She 
grew up to be a beautiful woman, and married a sea- 
captain. The last that had been heard from her was 
that three years ago she had gone, on a long journey to 
Europe. Grandma did not know whether she was 
alive or dead; for crusty old Mr. Cochrane never 
thought of a such a thing as writing about his daughter 
to the old woman, who had befriended her when she 
was a homeless waif. 

Frances was a reflective little person. Some chil- 
dren would have gone skipping home without thinking 
about anything, but Frances was not one of these. 
When one subject was exhausted, she found another. 
So now she began to wonder why night seemed to 
come on so slowly and gently in summer and so 
abruptly in winter. In summer after sunset the dusk 
gathered softly, the shadows in dark places lengthened, 
the world seemed to be holding its breath, everything 
was full of mystery. In winter all the warmth and soft- 
ness seemed to leave the world when the sun went 
down, and the air was sharp and cold. But it was 
beautiful, nevertheless; and she thought a dark pine- 
tree, standing against the pale blue and rose of the 
sky, with a solitary star a few inches above, the most 
beautiful picture that she had ever seen. 

So occupied was she in her thoughts that she did not 
notice the figure of a lady coming up the hill until it 
was quite near her. Such a pretty lady! Merry brown 
eyes, a sweet, tender mouth, dark hair falling in soft 
waves on her forehead. She was richly and daintily 
dressed; and her gloved hands were thrust into a won- 
derful muff, such as Frances had never seen before. 

She smiled at the little girl in the red hood, standing 
in the middle of the road, and said in a clear, pleasant 
voice, ‘* This is Grandma Pettingill’s house, isn’t it ?”’ 
‘‘Yes’m,”’ said Frances, wondering where this beauti- 
ful lady could have come from. ‘Do you know 
whether she is well or not?’’ asked the lady again. 
‘© No’m, she isn’t well at all. She has the rheumatism 
awfully,” said the little girlk At this the lady looked 
so anxious and unhappy that she hastened to add, hop- 
ing to make her smile again, ‘‘ But’ grandma says that 
she thinks she’s a little better to-day than she was yes- 
terday.’’ The lady did smile, and answered: ‘‘ Thank 
you. Good-by, dear.” ‘‘Oh, isn’t she lovely!’ said 
Frances to herself, turning to look at the retreating 
figure hastening up the steep slope. ‘‘I wonder what 
she thanked me for. And she called me ‘dear ’!”’ 

About a mile farther on she met Josh Redford, 
carrying a trunk in his wagon. ‘‘ Been up to Gran’ma 
Pettingill’s?”’ he called out. ‘‘ Yes. Mother sent me 
with some eggs and bread,’’ she replied. ‘‘See Miss 
Cochrane,—I mean Mrs. French?” he inquired. 
“‘Oh,”* gasped Frances, “was it that beautiful, dark- 
haired lady with the veil and the muff?’’ “Yep,” 
said Josh, ‘‘that’s the one. Her husband’s gone off to 
sea again, and she’s going to stay with grandma till he 
comes back. She wouldn’t wait for me to have the 
horse shod. Was bound she’d walk right on.’ 
‘*Mother’s put the light in the window, so I guess she’s 
expecting me,” said Frances. ‘‘Good-by!”’ 

There is no need to describe the happiness in the 
little house on the hill where Grandma Pettingill lay, 
feeling that all her troubles had departed; while the 
bright, warm presence of her foster-daughter slipped 
from room to room, ever coming to her bedside with a 
fond word or kiss. And out in the darkness a little 
figure went speeding over the snowy fields, saying 
radiantly, ‘‘Things do turn out right in this world 
sometimes! ”’ ELIZABETH SCHNEIDER. 


Principles cannot die. Wave Hampton. 


Every Other Sunday. 


O you ever caper, or “cut capers”? If you 

KD do not, you have seen others who do. 

When a boy is capering about, you hardly 

think of him as acting like a goat; yet this is just 

what he is doing, for caper is the Latin word for 

goat. A person who is capricious also acts, in a 

figurative way, like a goat. He skips like a goat 

from one whim to another, and you never know 
where you will find him. 


CCORDING to Pearson’s Weekly a trial 
A was recently made in Austria to decide in 
how short a space of time living trees 
could be converted into newspapers. At Elsen- 
thal, at 7.35 in the morning, three trees were sawn 
down. At 9.34 the wood, having been stripped of 
bark, cut up, and converted into pulp, became 
paper, and passed from the factory to the press, 
whence the first printed and folded copy was 
issued at 10 o’clock. So that in 145 minutes the 
trees had become newspapers. 


Dismiss me not Thy service, Lord, 
But train me for Thy will,— 
For even I, in fields so broad, 
Some duties may fulfil, — 
And I will ask for no reward 
Except to serve Thee still. 
T. T. Lynea. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Epiror is out of his Chair for a few days. 
He needed repair, and so did the Chair; and in 
“Old Virginia” and Washington he has sought 
a brief respite from duty, editorial and otherwise. 
From that region of early spring he sends jessa- 
mine greetings and crocus salutations to the 
readers of Hvery Other Sunday. 


LETTER-BOX. 


SciruatTH, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I am a great, big girl, almost thirteen 
years old, and belong to the Unitarian (First Parish) 
church here, of which my papa is pastor. I am not 
very strong. I have been sick a long time, nearly two 
years, and cannot go to Sunday School very often, 
owing to this fact; and another, that the church is 
a mile from our house. My brothers (three) and sister 
(one) go every Sunday, and always bring home Every 
Other Sunday. I enjoy it so much. I think it great 
fun to find out the anagrams and enigmas, ete. It is 
very amusing to puzzle them out as well as to make 
them for the Every Other Sunday. Enclosed please 
find an anagram and some twisted flowers. I would be 
pleased to see these things in the paper soon. I re- 

main your reader of Every Other Sunday, 
Lucy LEona GILE. 


MENDON, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—1 like your paper very much. I like 
to read books. I haven’t read any of the stories in the 
last one. I am a little girl eight years old. I have 
been to Sunday School three years, with only missing 
five Sundays. I have a little brother. He has been to 
Sunday School two years, and only missed two days. 
I have a little sister who is going in the summer. 

I like to go to Sunday School. With love, 
MABEL Tart. 


Brant Rock, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I am a little girl of thirteen, and I 
live at the seashore. I was in the big storm we had 
last November. We had to leave our house at three 
o’clock in the morning. I see your paper often, and 
like it much. The answers to Enigmas XVIII. and 
XIX. are ‘‘ Battle of Santiago”? and ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin.” Yours truly, GracE M. D. Kine. 


DorcuEstEeR, MAss. 

Dear Editor,—I go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
at Meeting-House Hill, and like it very much. Ihave © 
been going there ever since I can remember. We 
have a pretty large Sunday School. Miss King is my 
teacher, and I like her very much. I am fourteen — 
years old. Enclosed please find answers to Enigma 
XXI. and to the anagram by Laurence Gile. 

Yours truly, D. M. Nosuez. 
(The answers are correct.) 


Wurman, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— We have never seen any letter from 
Whitman, so thought we would write. Our class has — 
tried to solve all of the puzzles in Every Other Sunday — 
of March 12, and have sent answers. 
THE ForGET-ME-Nor Crass. 
(The answers are all correct.) 


BIRDS. 


Eacu one of the following words i ie a well- 
known bird. 

1. Dick ring mob. 

2. Warrops. 

3. Sumit toe. 
4, Own light. 
5 


. Lily word be. Ti We 


ANAGRAM. 


Woxn hnwe ot kpesa, ofr ymna itmes ti ribsgn — 
gadrne, ot eigv eth stbe vidcea ot snikg. 


ENIGMA XXIII. 


I am composed of 27 letters. 

My 8, 23, 20, 26, 3, is one of the five senses. 

My 10, 19, 17, 14, 18, 5, is a relative. 

My 3, 19, 4, 2, 26, is a number. 

My 13, 16, 9, 11, are two parts of the body. 

My 1, 12, 18, is a small part of the same. 7 

My 15, 6, 7, 24, 11, is a more important part of the 

body. . 

My 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, is greater than all. 

My whole is declared in a very ancient book. 
M. F. Howarp. 


ENIGMA XXIV. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 
My 10, 5, 7, 8, 9, is a musical instrument. 
My 8, 12, 11, 18, is a verb. 
My 4, 5, 6, 9, is a month. 
My 1, 12, 11, 18, is a verb. 
My 2, 5, 7, is what bears do. 
My 1, 3, 6, is a number. 
My whole is a famous book. 
D. M. Nostz. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 14. 


Enigma XX.— Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Enigma XXI.—The Franco-Prussian War. 

ANAGRAM.— Early to bed and early to rise makes a _ 
man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


) 


CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 


1. Frances E. Willard. 7. Martin Luther. 

2. Henry Ward Beecher. 8. Michael Angelo. 

3. George Eliot. 9. James Whitcomb Riley. 
4. Benedict Arnold. 10. Paul Revere. 

5. P. T. Barnum. 11. Thomas B. Reed. 

6. Charles Dickens. 12. U.S. Grant. 
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